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Do  not  assume  content  reflects  current 
scientific  knowledge,  policies,  or  practices. 
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SOIL  EROSION  COMPLIANCE  ITORK 


Members  of  the  Erosion 
Specialist  Division  in  the  Spencer 
area  have  confined  their  efforts  in 
the  past  few  weeks  to  folloiv-up  work 
with  che  |0  farmers  already  con- 
tracted* In  other  words,  no  nev-r 
farms  are  being  signed  because  it  is 
too  late  in  the  season  to  deliver  ma- 
terials 3?or  spring  seeding.  This  com- 
pliance work  has  been  important  for 
several  reasons* 

First,  in  the  rush  to  get 
Spring  seeding  done,  farmers  started 
their  wnrk  before  copies  of  the  land 
program,  could  possibly  be  mailed  out. 
In  any  case,  it  is  necessary  to  go 
over  the  plans  thoroughly  to  gain  a 
better  understanding  of  crops  and 
materials.  In  soiae  instances,  con- 
tracts were  discussed  at  our  monthly 
Cooperators ^ meetings*  Incidentally, 
\-re  belive  thfit  our  monthly  Coopera- 
tors ' meetings  have  been  very  helpful 
to  fariiiers,  as  w'ell  as  to  the  Soil 
Erosion  Service. 

Then,  again,  the  spring 
X^lanting  of  trees  has  been  under  way 
on  a largo  scale  and  the  T'orestry 
Division  asked  for  assist8.nce  in  de- 
finitely locating  all  -ree  areas* 
llithin  the  past  week  more  then  00 
acres  have  been  planted  to  Kudsu  and 
the  location  of  this  fell  largely  on 
the  contact  inen.  Such  tilings  o.s 
shorto.ge  of  laaterials,  revision  of 
contracts,  cho.nges  in  cropping  plans, 
all  needed  attention. 

Last,  but  not  least,  de- 
finite records  €ire  being  started  on 
the  IiOO  or  more  alfcMfa  plots  which, 
i/e  believe,  v/ill  be  highly  vLuablo, 
Alfalfa  is  being  seeded  on  many  dif- 
ferent types  of  soilj  on  all  degrees 
of  slope  and  different  degrees  of 
erosion;  it  is  being  seeded  in  the 
fall  both  without  a compjinion  crop 
and  Yvith  wheat,  and  in  th(/  spring 
vTith  oats  ond  winter  wheat,  Tiic-n 
again,  there  are  plots  seeded  vrith 
fertilizer  alone  and  with  lime  alone. 


and  again,  with  different  kinds  of 
fertilizer.  Results  hero,  we  be- 
lieve, will  be  definite  and  Coopera- 
tor s,  as  v/ell  as  the  Soil  Erosion 
Service,  irill  v/atch  results  with 
interest.  In  a very  few  cases,  wheat 
became  too  large  to  seed  alfalfa, 
and  in  these  cases  the  seeding  w'ill 
be  done  after  the  grain  is  removed. 

Seeding  conditions  have 
been  very  unfavorable  during  March 
and  April  due  to  an  excess  amount 
of  rain.  Not  only  this,  but  m.uddy 
roads  held  up  delivery  of  materials. 
On  April  l6th,  the  thermometer  went 
dow.i  to  25  degrees  and,  consequently, 
alfalfa,  wdioat  and  clover  suffered. 
But  on  the  vmole,  the  rrork  looks 
fairly  well.  Practically  all  materi- 
als are  delivered  r.nd  most  seeds  o.re 
in  the  ground,  but  compliance  work 
Y/ill  continue  for  at  least  some  time. 

The  above  mentioned  I4J4O 
contracted  farms  represent  37/^  of 
the  total  area  in  the  Reedy  Creek 
project.  Added  to  this  is  a v/aiting 
list  of  approximately  25/o  v/hich  the 
contact  men  liave  been  unable  to  reach 
so  far,  .T-vailable  figures  indicate 
that  60%  of  the  farmers  in  the  area 
are  interested  in  saving  their  soil. 
This  is  a rather  pleasing  indication 
of  the  way  in  vrhicli  the  service  is 
being  received,  because  a largo  part 
of  the  not  listed  arc  farms  which 

are  either  aba]idoncd  or  the  oemorship 
is  in  doubt,  and  on  top  of  this,  iii- 
vitation  cards  are  still  coming  in. 
This  Y/illingness  on  the  part  of  the 
farmers  to  cooperate  e/ith  the  Ecdoral 
Governiaent  is  very  comm.cndablc , On 
an  area  of  1^2,000  acres  sucli  as  the 
Spencer  Rrojcct,  it  is  obvious  tho.t 
a vast  amount  of  work  is  necessary 
cs  w/ell  as  the  close  cooperation  of 
all  concerned. 

The  scr'sico  should  not  be 
looked  upon  as  a gift,  but  rather  it 
is  a cooperative  undertaking  where 
the  lo.nd  owners  sec  the  vision  of 
lasting  benefit  to  the.  Nation’s  best 
natural  resource,  the  land. 


Land  that  is  used  for  farming  is  worth  only  as  much  as  its  ability 
to  produce  crops,  no  more.  Vjhen  a farmer  buys  or  rents  land  he  is  making  a 
purchase  of  its  capacity  to  produce,  Lny  practice  or  treo.tiaent  thet  makes 
land  more  productive  increases  its  value.  Liming  is  such  a practice* 

It  is  not  unusual  for  a,  properly  limed  acre  to  yield  crops  with  an 
annual  net  vo.lue  of  o5»00  to  -^lO.OO  more  than  an  adjoining  acre  that  is  acid 
and  lime-needy.  The  averc-ge  yearly  investment  in  liming  material  to  produce 
this  extra  profit  is  only  ^2.00  to  per  acre. 

This  modest  investment  yields  tvio  types  of  profits: 

1*  Operating  profit  obtained  by  selling  the 
increased  yield, 

2,  Capital  profit  obtained  when  the  land  which 

has  bec'n  made  more  productive  is  sold  or  rented. 
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■y^JHAT  SOIL  EROSION 


Some  astonishing  facts  have 
teen  brought  to  light  in  the  survey 
by  the  Soils  Division  of  soil  erosion 
conditions  in  the  Reedy  Creek  project 
area.  Only  percent,  approximate- 

ly 7^000  acre 3^ of  the  total  1^2,000 
acres  in  the  area  have  not  been  sub- 
jected to  destructive  erosion  and  this 
is  confined  mainly  to  the  narrow 
stream  bottoms.  Even  the  stream  bot- 
toms are  soiaetimes  subjected  to  se- 
vere cutting  by  high  water,  particu- 
larly if  the  la.nd  is  plowed  mthin 
tvrenty  feet  of  the  stream  bonne.  The 
high  Y/ater  also  frequently  deposits 
beds  of  sand  ai\d  small  stones  on  the 
surface  of  the  le-oel  fields, 

-Lne  moigc  sons  cempriso 
about  tv/o-thirds , or  100,000  acres., 
of  the  area.  None  cf  the  100,000 
acres  is  level.  Approximately  four 
percent  of  these  soils  occupy  slopes 
of  less  than  12  percent.  In  to  17  per- 
cent of  their  area  occui's  on  slopes  of 
12  to  25  percent,  to  ^1  percent  oc- 
curs on  slopes  of  25  to  I;0  percent, 
and  29  to  percent  occurs  on  slopes 
of  mere  than  [[.0  percent,  ranging  up  to 
65  or  more  percent  in  steepness. 

It  has  been  common  practice 
to  clear  these  steep  hillsides  where 
stones  are  not  so  numerous  as  to  in- 
terfere Ymtii  cultio'aticn,  butn  the 
land  OY-sr  to  dispose  of  brush,  then 
plant  to  corn  for  t;Yo  or  three  years. 
Consequently,  the  topsoil  whioh  con- 
tains the  organic  matter  e.nd  plant 
food  eleraents  is  lost  at  a very  rapid 
rate.  Not  only  is  the  soil  washed  off 
from  wide  areas  by  sheet  erosion,  but 
gullies  form  said  sometimes  destroy  the 
land  for  any  piu'pose  except  replant- 
ing to  trees. 

About  five  percent  of  the 
Meigs  soils  have  lost  less  than  one- 
quarter  of  the  topsoil.  That  is, 


about  5,000  of  the  100,000  acres,  com- 
prising the  Meigs  group  of  soils  howo 
approximately  30  percent  of  the  orig- 
inal topsoil  left.  About  69  percent  of 
their  area  hs.s  heen  robbed  of  one- 
quarter  to  three-quarters  of  its  rich 
topsoil  by  wrashing  by  heavy  rains. 

Fully  20  percent  has  lost  more  than  75 
percent  of  its  topsoil,  and  five  per- 
cent, or  o.bout  5^030  acres,  has  lost 
all  the  topsoil  and  much  of  the  subsoil. 
More  than  20,000  acres  of  this  group  of 
soils  ho.ve  not  more  than  one  inch  of 
suri-O-ce  soxl  lext. 

This  means  that  not  more  than 
20,000  acres  of  the  Meigs  group  of 
soils  should  be  plowed  for  crops,  and 
then  only  whon  the  most  careful  methods 
of  strip-cropping  are  employed.  In  no 
case  should  tlie  land  bo  allowed  to  lie 
bare  through  the  winter.  Freezing  and 
thawing  loosens  the  soil  and  heavy 
rains  cf  -winter  wrash  it  a-way  rapidly, 

THE  SOIL 

’’The  soil  Ic-^ks  vd-thin  its 
embrace  the  beginning  of  all  life  and 
recewoes  at  la.Gt  their  discarded  forms. 
It  -fill  outlive  all  the  w^rks  of  man, 
transcend  all  human  thoughts.  It 
traces  the  progress  of  history  and 
shelters  its  ignoble  end.  It  speaks 
eloquently  and  is  dirnib.  It  is  th?' 
imperishable  st'^reh'^use  of  eternity," 

--Author  union OYHi, 

"I  am  bigger  tlian  anything 
that  can  happen  to  me.  All  these 
things,  3orro\/Y,  iriisfort\me  s.nd  suffer- 
ing ax^e  outside  my  door,  I aia  in  the 
house  and  I have  the  key.” 


- -Char 1 e s T , Lummi  s 
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DIVERSION  DITCHES  IN  EROSION  CONTROL 


A diver ni'^n  ditch  as  used  on 
this  project  is  an  open  earth  channel 
constructed  to  intercept  the  water  flow- 
ing from  steep  slopes  to  the  lower  lying 
bottom  lands.  It  is  essentially  a 
storm-water  channel  and  its  flow  is  very 
irregular*  The  run-off  from  the  hill 
lands  is  rapid  and  the  period  of  concen- 
tration is  short  so  that  the  water  in 
the  ditch  rises  rapidly ^ remains  at  peak 
stage  for  only  a short  time,  and  sub- 
sides quickly.  To  be  successful  over 
any  extended  period  of  time  the  ditch 
must  have  ainple  capacity  to  carry  the 
run-off  from  heavy  rains, 

P/here  ore  find  a choice  piece 
of  bottom  land  being  covered  by  layers 
of  silt  and  shale  washed  dovni  by  hill 
water,  highly  charged  with  sediment,  we 
frequently  have  opportunity  to  divert 
such  waters  through  the  use  of  a diver- 
sion ditch  running  aroLind  the  lower  edge 
of  the  high  ground.  The  collected  water 
is  carried  for  some  distance  to  a favor- 
able point,  where  it  is  emptied  into  a 
natural  drainage  channel.  In  many  in- 
stances where  we  find  an  area  covered  by 
a series  of  gullies  too  numerous  to  at- 
tempt any  control  through  the  placement 
of  check  dams,  we  resort  to  the  diver- 
sion ditch.  The  ditch  is  placed  across 
the  minor  gullies  and  is  emptied  into  a 
gully  previously  selected  to  carry  the 
bulk  of'  the  water.  With  the  water  thus 
carried  off  ft  is  possible  to  reclo.im 
the  gullies  from  which  the  v/ater  has 
been  diverted,  A few  strategically 
placed  dams  will  keep  the  main  v-mter 
carrying  gully  from  cutting  deeper. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mnnd  that 
a diversion  ditch  should  not  have  a 
very  steep  fall  or  grade.  One-half  of 
one  percent  is  about  as  high  as  should 
be  used.  The  sides  of  the  ditch  must  be 
vrell  sloped  and  seeded  to  good  cover 
grasses.  It  is  very  important  that  the 
diversion  ditch  outlet  be  well  construc- 
ted to  avoid  excessive  cutting,  A poor 
outlet  will  only  start  another  gully. 


7fe  are  very  glad  to  assist  any 
of  you  in  designing  and  laying  out  con-  _ 
templated  Diversion  ditches.  Just 
vrrite  us  a letter  or  stop  in  at  the 
Spencer  office  'to  interview  us.  We  are 
here  to  serve  you. 

Remember  that  a poorly  con- 
structed diversion  ditch  is  a hazard 
to  the  land  rather  than  a benefit, 

sf; 

HOLD 01'  REPORTED 

According  to  measurements  made 
by  the  Engineering  Division  of  the 
local  Soil  Erosion  Service,  a great 
deal  of  valuable  topsoil  was  caught  and 
held  by  check  dams  during  the  recent 
rains. 

It  is  estimated  that  in  the 
vicinity  of  36i|, 000  cubic  feet  of  soil 
v/Cvs  retained  in  the  silting  reservoirs 
of  the  dams.  This  represents  a total  of 
77j760,000  pounds,  or  enough  soil  to 
give  IpjOOO  pounds  to  every  man,  woman 
and  child  living  on  farms  -vmthin  the 
Spencer  project  area.  If  only  the  f 
farms  on  which  the  dams  are  actually 
located  be  considered  the  figures  are 
even  more  startling.  Enough  topsoil 
v/as  held  to  give  every  person  32^  tons. 
This  amounts  to  abou't  132  tons  per  farm 
Y/orked,  If  all  this  topsoil,  held  in 
our  Spencer  project  alone,  vrere  spread 
out  in  an  oven  lo.yer,  it  would,  cover- 
10,360,000  square  feet  of  surface  to  a 
depth  of  one  inch  'which  is  the  equiva- 
lent of  covering  259  acres  to  a depth 
of  one  inch. 

Hoy/  much  soil  can  be  held  by  a 
nat ion-Y/ide  program  of  soil  erosion  con-: 
trol  pcrsictontly  follmued?  The  amouiTbs 
given  represent  only  the  soil  retained 
by  one  small  phase  of  our  control  pro- 
graiT',  Careful  farm  manageme'nt  and  sane 
utilization  of  available  resources  as 
advcca'tod  account  for  rmny  times  the 
savings  above  shov/n. 
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